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For many years after the war, I did not talk about my experience 
in the Holocaust because nobody asked me about it. Then in 1971, 
when I was visiting family in Argentina, one of my uncles asked me if I 
would sit down and tell my story. When I was done, he turned to my 
aunt and said, “How can she tell this story and not cry?” I said to 
myself: “I have cried enough, and if I cry, I won’t be able to talk. I can’t 
do both. Either I cry, or I talk.” So, I decided to talk. But why is it that 
no one asked me about it? Maybe they thought that if they asked me, 
it would remind me of what happened and I would prefer to forget. 
Well, I don’t forget and I hope that I never will as long as I live. There is 
no forgetting and there is no forgiving. We are still alive and lies are 
being told, for example, that the Holocaust never happened. That is 
why I decided to make the videotape for the Shoah foundation, to tell 
my story at schools and to have these memoirs written down for future 
generations to read. We have to make sure it never happens again. It 
bothered me that no one asked and now time is running out to tell the 
story. Why did they want to kill me? What did I do? This did not 
happen 2,000 years ago-- it happened 70 years ago. And why did I 
survive? Maybe I was left to tell the story. Recently, my cousin asked 
me, “What do you think your life would have been like if there had 
been no Holocaust?” I would have stayed in Poland, married a Jewish 
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man and possibly worked with children. Instead, when I was eight 
years old, my world was turned upside down. 

My Childhood: 1931-1939 

My name is Atara (Kalichman) Steinberg and I was born on 
January 11, 1931, in Josefow, a small town in the Lublin district of 
southeastern Poland. (My Polish name was Krancia, which means 
crown, but later I began to use the name Atara, the biblical Hebrew 
word for crown.) My mother was Hinda Eisen and my father was Shaia 
Kalichman. I had two older sisters, Mincha and Guta. Of the five of us, 
only Guta and I survived. My father had studied to be a Rabbi and 
spoke many languages—Polish, Yiddish, German and Russian. He 
had a successful business, supplying builders all over Poland with 
lumber from the nearby forest. Everyone knew and respected him. He 
would walk through the streets of Josefow like he owned the town. He 
was the head of a Zionist organization and was involved in charities 
and community organizations. My mother was what you would call a 
“Jewish princess”. She loved clothes and dressed stylishly, shopping in 
Warsaw for the latest made-to-order fashions. Like most women then, 
she did not work. She had ten siblings, one of whom (Aunt Ipiche) was 
like a second mother to me. She lived with us before getting married 
and moving to Argentina before the war. Overall, I had a happy and 
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carefree childhood. I was lucky because while many Jews in our town 
were poor, we were quite well off and even had a maid, Zosia, who 
lived with us. Every Saturday night we would have a house full of 
friends and relatives, entertained by music playing on the radio or 
gramophone. 

My parents loved each other and the three children. Every night 
we had to kiss each parent goodnight and then the same thing the next 
morning. My father would often give me sweets when I went into his 
office to say goodnight. However, he was strict and when he told me 
to do something, I was afraid to say no. One look from him and we 
would stand at attention and obey. My mother, on the other hand, 
spoiled me a little. As the baby of the family, I didn’t have to lift a finger; 
everything was done for me. Whatever I wanted, I got, because 
everyone—my mother, my sisters, the maid— gave in to me. If I was 
asked to wash some dishes, I would say no, and run out to the woods 
to play. I had beautiful toys that my father would bring me from 
business trips-- toy stoves and dishes, dolls, toy cars and furniture. 
Every summer, we would go to Tomaszow Lubelski, where my 
grandparents lived. One summer, I refused to go. When my mother 
asked why, I said I did not have a dress. I had many hand me down 
dresses from my older sisters, but I wanted a new one. So what did 
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my mother do? She went to Warsaw and bought me one. I did not 
have a care in the world. 

I have several vivid childhood memories: As a child, I loved 
babies and when I was four years old, my cousin came over and 
announced that “Aunt Feigele had a little boy!” I was so excited to see 
the baby and really wanted a younger sister, so 1 talked to the “stork” 
and begged for a baby sister. Like most children, I also had some 
fears— of the dark and—of all things— bears! We had no electricity at 
that time, just kerosene lamps and I was afraid to walk through the 
dark rooms of our house at night. For some reason, I had also 
developed a fear that there were bears nearby. So one day, my father 
decided to take me to nearby Zamosc, where there was a small zoo. 
Fie wanted me to see the bears and not be scared. When it came to 
food, I was a very picky eater and never wanted to eat much as a child 
despite my mother’s attempts. This is a Jewish mother’s nightmare! If 
we were served cake, I would pretend to eat it but instead hide it and 
give it to the maid. The only food I remember liking were the 
blueberries (jadogy), which grew wild in the nearby woods. We would 
collect them and put them in a glass bottle until they turned to juice. I 
have never since had such delicious blueberries. I also refused to drink 
milk but since I liked cocoa, my mother would always keep some just 
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for me. She was a very good cook and I remember in particular one 
dish she used to make that I liked, pickled eggs. She would heat up 
vinegar, sugar and water and once it boiled would add an egg and 
spices. 

Life in Prewar Josefow 

Josefow was a poor town with a large Jewish population. 
Surrounded by beautiful woods, the town’s main industry was lumber. 
The Poles and Jews worked, shopped, and went to school together. 
Many shopkeepers were Jewish and customers were both Poles and 
Jews. My father’s business employed many Polish people and Jewish 
children went to public school with Poles. However, we had private 
teachers for Hebrew and Yiddish. 

My family had a horse with a beautiful ornate carriage that had 
plush green seats and bells that would ring as we rode around the 
town. Winters were so cold and snowy, there would often be snow 
inside peoples’ houses. In the winter, we children would ride through 
the snow on a sled that was pulled by the horse. In the nice weather, 
we would go for picnics in the woods with my parents’ friends and their 
children with whom we would also celebrate the holidays such as 
Chanukah and Sukkot. My father built a year-round sukkah on our 
porch which had a roof that could open. On Pesach, I loved to go with 
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my mother to watch matzoh being made by hand. They would make 
one just for me with a special design. 

Our house had six rooms, including a living room, kitchen, large 
dining room, my father’s office and bedrooms. In addition, we had two 
small apartments upstairs which we rented out. There was no indoor 
plumbing yet but we were one of the few families with an outhouse that 
was connected to our house; this was a luxury. Our house was filled 
with beautiful furniture, silver and china. Among the many beautiful 
things we had in our dining room, where we would entertain, was a 
hand crafted (bevelled) mirror and a cake platter with a statue of a 
woman holding the plate. 

1939: Storm Clouds Gather 

I was only able to complete one year of public school when I 
was 8-9 years old before the war broke out, at which point my older 
sister began to teach me at home. We got our news from both Polish 
and Jewish newspapers. I would see photos of people in Germany with 
valises and children running from the Nazis. The grownups would not 
talk about what was happening in front of the children; when I asked 
my mother, she would say, “You don’t have to know.” Though I was 
young, I was scared and had a feeling that something very bad was 
coming. We would hear rumors about people leaving and towns being 
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bombed. It was time to make preparations in case we had to leave. 
We decided to pack up one large trunk with clothing and other items 
and left it with someone in a nearby town to keep for us. My father 
warned us that if he ever told us it was time to leave— not to panic, just 
to leave quietly and slowly. Of course when that time came, it was 
chaos. The Germans were fighting the Polish military and during the 
battle many homes, including one of ours, were set on fire. Children 
were crying and people were running in every direction. We had a big 
black watch dog called Kruchek with his own dog house. When the 
Nazis burned our house down, my father tried to rescue him but it was 
too late. 

In the summer of 1939, my mother was away at a mineral spa 
called Truskavetz for her arthritis, my father would travel back and forth 
to be with her and I stayed home with the maid. My Aunt Ipiche was 
already in Argentina by that time. As the news got worse, my mother 
cut short her vacation to come home. All talk was of war and I was very 
scared. Every plane I saw I thought a bomb would be dropped. My 
father made a bunker to hide in but during the day we would stay 
outside in the fields in case the house was attacked. We began to 
prepare food and hide valuables. 
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War Time: 1939-1942 


On September 1, 1939, I awoke to hear shooting, so we ran 
down into the cellar. I was lying down, burying my head in my mother’s 
lap and plugging up my ears. I didn’t want to see or hear, I was so 
scared. My mother gave me a drop of valerian [a plant used for 
anxiety] with sugar to calm me down, and she took some too. We 
stayed in the cellar for a few days until the Germans set our house on 
fire and we ran into the woods. Bullets were flying everywhere and 
people were crying and praying. At night things quieted down and the 
next day there was such commotion with people searching for missing 
family members. Luckily, we soon found my father who had become 
separated from us when we fled the cellar because he had gone into 
the house to search for some things. We decided to go out of town to 
the house of some Polish friends. We walked through the night in the 
dark and we were stopped by either a Polish or German soldier who let 
us go. When we finally arrived at the friend’s house, we slept on the 
floor. We then returned to Josefow to find our house burned down, in 
ruins. My father owned several houses, however, so we went to 
another house of his and found the mayor of the town living there. But 
my father was still Mr. Kalichman. He said to the mayor: “Should I 
remind you that this house is mine? Our house has burned down and 
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I need this house for my family. Make room for us!” He agreed to give 
us one big room and a kitchen. 

So that is where we lived for a while. Hundreds of families were 
pouring into the town from other parts of Poland and every family was 
required to take another family in to live with them. At first, the families 
who came to town stayed at the shul. My mother would cook pots of 
soup for them. There was no fence or wall around the town but we 
lived as if in a ghetto. We were not allowed to cross the bridge to go 
into town to buy food. Polish police patrolled the streets and we were 
forced to wear a white armband with a blue Jewish star. My father was 
asked to be in the Judenrat (the Jewish Council imposed by the Nazis 
in all ghettos and occupied areas) but he wanted nothing to do with 
that. Those who did join thought it might save them but it did not. Jews 
were not allowed to buy kosher meat and my mother was ashamed to 
be seen at a non-kosher butcher. Eventually, we had to eat whatever 
we could, kosher or not. 

Some men, including my uncle Yitzchak from Tomaszow 
Lubelski, fled to Russia. When asked by the Russians whether they 
planned to return to Poland or stay in Russia, their lives depended on 
the answer. Those who said they would go back to Poland were the 
lucky ones; they were considered “disloyal” and were sent to Siberia. 
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Those, like my uncle who said they would remain in Russia, were killed 
by the Germans within a year. In the Russian town where he was 
(Brzezany), the authorities said that all educated and skilled men 
should come to the town center and they will get jobs. My uncle was 
educated, something like a CPA, so he, along with others, went to the 
town center. It was a trap; they were all killed. My aunt Dvorah (wife of 
Yitzchak) was now alone with her daughter, Frieda, and asked us to 
help her and her two daughters. Her older daughter, Karolina, was 
working as a nurse in Krasnodar, Russia, and had gotten married and 
had a baby (Roman) but we never met the husband. My father sent a 
Polish man to bring my cousin with the baby on a train in the middle of 
the night. He told her he would not sit next to her. “If you are 
recognized as a Jew, I don’t know you and you don’t know me.” They 
arrived and had to walk a long distance from the railroad station to a 
friend’s house and then to our house. Another Polish man was sent to 
bring my aunt Dvora and cousin Frieda who came by horse drawn 
carriage at night. The police chief found out about this, came to our 
house and told us we could have gotten the whole family killed. “How 
dare you bring the whole family here without a permit!” Apparently my 
father gave him some kind of gift to keep him quiet. It happened more 
than once that my father had to pay someone off to survive: One night 
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the Gestapo knocked on our door with some Polish authorities who 
were drunk. Somehow, they knew my father had a gun and they 
demanded it. We were all crying as they warned that they would kill 
him if he did not turn the gun over to them. My father gave them money 
and they went away. They could have killed us anyway. We were living 
in constant fear. 

The Pogrom, 1942 

Until July 13, 1942, the Germans would kill a few people here 
and there, but this was the first real pogrom [It is documented in the 
book Ordinary Men; on this day Poles were recruited by the Germans 
to round up and kill an estimated 1500 Jews in Josefow]. My father told 
us he had had a dream in which his grandmother told him “Shai, take 
the kids and run fast for your lives.” On July 13, 1942, we woke up to 
see Germans coming. It took us two minutes to get into the bunker he 
had built. My grandfather was a smoker and did not want to go into the 
bunker because if he coughed the Germans would hear him. So he hid 
in the attic but he was found and killed. My cousin Karolina decided to 
run with her baby to the hospital in Josefow, where she had been a 
nurse. She thought maybe they would protect her and the baby. They 
either could not or would not, and so she, along with her baby, were 
killed. 
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We were in the bunker and heard Germans and Poles in the 


house looking for us. They tried to pull up the floorboards and we lay 
there all day, hearing screams and shooting. A Polish family nearby did 
not know anyone was in the house but they came by to take things and 
I am sure they would have told the Germans if they had found us. We 
stayed like that under the floor for days; we were running out of food 
and water. My father decided we should run into the woods in the 
middle of the night because he was sure the Germans would come 
back. The manager of the lumber yard agreed to put him on a list of 
workers; my father felt that this would protect us. So my family, 
including my aunt, two cousins and grandfather, moved into a kind of 
barracks by the woods’ edge. We lived in one room, with no toilet and 
no running water. We were told we all have to work, so my mother and 
aunt Dvora worked as the cooks for the lumber yard workers. The 
Polish police guarded us to keep us in and there was barbed wire 
between our barracks and the woods. 

My Sisters 

Meanwhile, my father was making plans to save his children. 
Since my sisters were older, he was able to obtain false working 
papers for them which would enable them to go to German work 
camps pretending to be Polish. My oldest sister Guta went first. A 
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Polish man brought her by train to Germany. There, she was required 
to see a doctor who would stamp her documents. This doctor took one 
look at her and said “I know you are Jewish.” She told me that she 
froze and did not know what to say. But he told her not to worry: “You 
are young and maybe you can live through the war. I will not say 
anything.” She then went with a transport of Polish girls to the work 
camp where she worked for a year or two. While there, she was 
warned by a friend from Czechoslovakia that something bad was 
happening at that camp so she left and got a job as a maid for a 
German family. 

My father then hired a Polish man to get my other sister, 
Mincha, to a work camp in Germany. However, because she had had 
an accident working in the factory at the Josefow ghetto/barracks, two 
fingers were cut off and when she arrived in Germany, she was told 
she would not be allowed to work. It is unclear how Mincha spent the 
next few years. We found out after the war that she was on a train back 
to Poland to return home and never made it. She was recognized as a 
Jew, taken off the train and killed, most likely by Poles because 
Germans would probably not have known who was a Jew and who 
wasn’t. 
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Escaping to The Woods 

By now it was autumn 1942 and we decided to make 
preparations for living in the woods if we had to. We built a bunker in 
the woods where we hid clothing and other items. We packed up 
suitcases to leave with Polish families to keep for us during the war. 
We were forced to give away our valuables, such as fur coats and 
jewelry, to the Judenrat. One morning, in September of 1942, my 
mother sent me to buy milk and as I approached the railroad tracks 
where Jewish men were working, I saw Germans approaching with 
rifles pointed. I said to myself, “Now what?” One of the workers said to 
the other, “Oh, Yossel, what are you worried about? They are not 
coming for us; they are going to sweep the woods.” Now, as a child, 
you would think I would listen to the adults. I stood there debating, do I 
go for milk, or run home? I decided to run home and took a short cut. I 
was in luck. It just so happens that when I got to the barracks, my 
mother was in the room facing the woods so that we could escape 
without being seen. Had she been in the kitchen we would have been 
visible to the approaching Germans and it would have been too late for 
us to escape. I said, “Ma, come with me, fast!” She asked me what 
happened and I said, “Don’t ask, we have to run!” As we left, we saw 
the Germans at a distance and I said to my mother, “Walk slowly and 
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make believe we are not running.” Once we turned the corner and 
were out of sight, we saw an opening in the barbed wire. People were 
everywhere, running and panicking. Suddenly I came face to face with 
my cousin, Frieda. I said, “Frieda, come with us! The Germans are 
here!” She said, “No, I have to go find my mother”, to which I 
answered, “There’s no time to go for your mother. Run with us!” But 
she did not, and she, along with her mother, was killed that day. 

So I, the baby of the family for whom everything had always 
been done, suddenly became a grownup. We went into the woods, and 
I was holding my mother’s hand and telling her which way we should 
run. We heard screaming and shooting, with people running in all 
directions. No one was asking where you are going or offering to take 
you. You didn’t think; you just ran for your life. I saw a tree and we sat 
down under it. I thought to myself, ok, this is the end. We didn’t know 
what to do or where to go. We didn’t know if my father was alive or 
where he was. We had no food or water. We sat there until about 5:00 
in the afternoon, when things quieted down. We did not hear any 
shooting or screams because they had killed everyone in sight. I 
decided to go over to the Polish people who worked with my father to 
see if they knew what happened to him. I told my mother to wait under 
the tree and that I would go, because maybe I wouldn’t be recognized 
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as a Jew. I knocked on their door and a lady came out and said she 
didn't know anything. She warned me not to walk around because it 
was very dangerous. I then went to the lumber yard director’s house 
and asked the maid about my father. She told me that there had been 
a lot of commotion and killing but that she had not seen my father. She 
also warned me not to walk around and gave me a piece of bread and 
a tomato. I went back to my mother under the tree and we sat there 
eating the bread and tomato. When night came I fell asleep on my 
mother’s lap, though she was probably awake all night. 

In the morning, she told me that she dreamed my father was 
alive and that we would meet him in a big group of people. I looked 
around and thought, “What group? Where are the people?” Even 
though I was shy and felt ashamed to ask, I decided to try to find 
someone who might give us some food. While walking, I saw a boy 
approaching whom I recognized from my town. I said to myself, “He is 
Jewish.” I asked him where he was going. I also asked him if he knew 
me and he said, "Yes, everyone knows your family." He told me he had 
run away with a group of people who sent him to look for food because 
he looked Polish. He asked me if I wanted to come with him and I said 
"Yes, if I can bring my mother". After taking us over the mountains to a 
place where another group of Jews were, this boy went in search of 
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food for all of us. He stopped at a farmer’s house where, coincidentally, 
my father had also stopped. The boy told my father: “Mr. Kalichman, 
your wife and daughter are alive and I will take you to them.” We 
walked with him for hours, climbing hills on paths covered with stones. 
When my father joined us, we found out that he had been in the lumber 
yard at the time the Germans had started shooting. He had opened up 
the barbed wire and walked through. On the other side was a German 
soldier but for some reason, he did not shoot him. Maybe he thought 
someone else would do it, or maybe he had a little heart. The little boy 
who led us to my father did not survive the war. 

So now it was time to move on. The next few weeks and months 
were spent staying temporarily in one place and then the next, 
searching for food, shelter, if we could find it, and safety. We walked to 
a place out of town where my father’s Polish friend, who was very nice, 
took us in. Of course he was afraid of being discovered and said we 
had to stay in the barn. I think my father probably made some 
arrangement with him, giving him jewelry or other items in return for 
obtaining food for us. Since it was dangerous for the friend and his 
family to keep us there, we left after two nights. We walked through 
many kilometers of fields towards the woods on the other side of town. 
We were lucky not to pass anyone, but my father kept thinking he 
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heard something and would say “Drop to the ground!” We finally got to 
the deep woods, which my father knew like his own house. We met 
some people there who were cooking and they gave us some food. 
Again, we had to move on for safety. The idea was not to stay in one 
place. So the next day, we went off with another family we knew from 
Josefow, the Greenbergs, two brothers and their wives and children. 

By now it was late autumn of 1942, and freezing cold so we built 
a bunker that we could at least sleep in at night. There were 15 people 
staying in this small bunker and it was impossible, crowded with people 
yelling and complaining. During the day, we made a bonfire to warm 
ourselves and cook whatever we could find, such as small animals. 
One time I found a dog and wanted to find some food for him but he 
died. My father built a bunker just for the three of us right next to the 
Greenbergs’ bunker. He had hidden valuables (silver, jewelry) in 
another part of the woods and he needed to get some of it in order to 
buy food. My mother told me to go with him so I would know where it 
was hidden. As we walked, I was too slow and couldn't keep up with 
my father. When I finally caught up with him he was very angry and 
spanked me. He had never before raised a hand to me. He said “You 
are dragging your feet! You could get killed!” I started to cry. My father 
showed me where the valuables were buried, marked the tree and told 
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me to remember where it was for the future. When we got back, I was 
still crying and my mother was very upset. 

Every day, my father would walk around looking for food and my 
mother was worried he would be killed. A Polish man who owed my 
father money for lumber owned a large estate in the woods. When my 
father went to him asking for food, the owner told his servants that 
whenever Mr. Kalichman comes, they were to give him food. One night 
when my father went there, he found that Russians had taken over the 
house. They were drunk and did not want anyone to know they were 
there. They took him outside and threatened to kill him. He said, “I am 
not your enemy. We are on the same side. I have a wife and kids and 
I just need some food.” So they let him go but told him not to come 
back or they would kill him. However, he did go back and the second 
time, one of the Russians told him to take whatever he wanted. But the 
third time he went, he did not return. When we awoke in the morning, 
my mother feared that since he did not return he was most probably 
killed. We knew nothing and it was too far and too risky for us to go 
looking for him. This was the end of 1942 or early 1943; we never saw 
him again. He was most likely killed by Russians or Poles; we do not 
know. 

So now my mother and I were in the woods with the Greenbergs 
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who knew their way around and where to find food. Day to day 
existence was very hard, it was freezing cold and I don’t know how she 
had kept it, but my mother would wrap me in a tapestry from our dining 
room. There was no water to wash our hair so we would melt snow. It 
was so cold, there would be icicles in my hair. At one point, all we had 
to eat was some pumpernickel flour which my mother mixed with 
melted snow. It tasted horrible, like some kind of paste, and I refused 
to eat it. 

Losing my mother 

A few weeks after my father was killed, I had the following 
dream: We were sitting by the fire and someone screamed that the 
Germans were coming. I couldn’t breathe and I was alone. I saw 
Germans coming so I played dead and one of the soldiers poked me 
with a bayonet and said, never mind, she is dead. On February 10, 
1943, I was sitting by the fire with my mother when I started to hear 
shooting but it sounded different than a rifle. I had the feeling 
something very bad was happening. I ran over to Mr. Greenberg and 
told him I was afraid because what I heard sounded different than the 
usual gunfire. He laughed and said, “How would a little girl know the 
difference between the sound of rifles or anything else?” I told him that 
I heard a sound and that I knew something was going on and it was 
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getting closer. Finally, because he could not get rid of me, he sent his 
brother to go take a look and see what was going on. What he saw 
were Polish civilians killing Jews who had been hiding. He ran back to 
us and said “Run for your life!” The Germans were chasing us and 
yelling at us to stop. We had to run down one hill, cross a body of 
water which was up to my waist and then run up another hill, on ice 
and snow. 

While running and holding my mother’s hand, they began 
shooting at us. We couldn’t see anything through the cloud of bullets. 
Then all of a sudden, somehow, my hand came loose from my 
mother’s and we got separated. I looked around and I was alone, with 
bullets flying everywhere. I crossed a stream of water and then ran up 
a hill, covered with snow. They continued shooting at me and 
somehow, as if someone were telling me what to do, I knew not to run 
in a straight line, but instead to zig zag. I got to the top of the hill and 
saw no one. I thought to myself, “What do I do? Where do I go?” I 
knew I could not go back to the town or to the houses of Polish people. 
But if I stayed in the woods I would starve, or be attacked by animals. I 
only knew I had to run, so I began running to another part of the 
woods, where I saw one of the Greenberg brothers. I called out to him 
to wait for me. He had been shot and his wrist was bleeding. I told him 
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that I was all alone and he must take me with him. I found out that one 


of the Greenberg daughters, age 19, had been sick and stayed in the 
bunker that day. She was killed when they threw a grenade into the 
bunker. 

He and I ran all day through the snow towards a house in the 
woods where a Polish man lived. This man had previously sold us food 
while we were hiding in the woods and was also hiding a Jewish man. 
(I later learned that this Jewish man survived two years alone in hiding, 
but he had lost his wife and children. After the war, he moved to Israel 
but, distraught over losing his family, he committed suicide.) We arrived 
at the house and snuck in but there were members of the Polish 
Underground there and we knew that even though they were fighting 
against the Nazis, some of them would also kill Jews. The Polish man 
gave us some bread and three matches and told us to go back to the 
woods because the Germans were coming back to “clean” this area 
the next day. We found the bunker that my uncle (my father’s brother) 
had built but no one was there. Mr. Greenberg told me to light a fire for 
warmth but I, who had never held a match in my hands before, broke 
all three, so we had no fire. We slept there and the next day we found 
the bodies of everyone who had been killed: his family, my mother, my 
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father’s brother and others. I remember walking over to my mother to 
see where the bullet had hit hoping to see that maybe she did not 
suffer. Mr. Greenberg asked me if she had any jewelry on her and told 
me to take it from her body, as we needed it for trading. I refused. He 
told me that we needed it to live. So I went over to her and had to pry 
out the jewelry hidden under the schmattes [clothes] she was wearing; 
everything was frozen. I still had not cried. Let me explain: I felt then 
the way I do now when I think of it, as if I am choking. Tears would not 
come out. Inside I was crying, but outside I was a brave little girl. I was 
twelve years old. 

Surviving in the Woods, February 1943 to July 1944 

Now without parents, I was staying in the woods with the 
Greenbergs. Again, it was time for us to move to a different location, to 
an area in the woods far from where we were. We then began to 
search for other family members and we found my cousin, Joe 
Kalichman, as well as other family members who had been searching 
for food. They were staying at an estate house. We learned that my 
uncle (Joe’s father) had been killed the same day as my mother. The 
adults in our group went to bury the bodies but told me to stay behind 
in the structure they had built—called a buda—which was covered with 
leaves and branches to protect from snow and rain. Waiting all alone 
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in that shelter was when I finally cried, because no one could hear or 
see me. 

During this period, I witnessed two sad events which stand out: 
One of the people walking with us was an older man who became very 
tired and said “I can’t keep going. You go on, kinder [children], I am 
going to sit down and rest.” We found out that he froze to death. I felt 
so sorry for him, an older man. At the new place we again had to build 
a bunker. There was a teenage boy in our group who was very sick. I 
was afraid, sleeping next to him, as he moaned in pain. By the 
morning, he was dead. 

So now it was February 1943; food became easier to obtain and 
we had rifles which we obtained from the Russians. The men would go 
into the village and demand food, or threaten to shoot. I went with Mr. 
Greenberg to get the jewelry my father had hidden. Luckily, I had paid 
close attention when my father had shown me the hiding place. In late 
spring of 1943, the Russians who lived in the woods not far from us, 
would steal vats of liquor and get drunk. Once, one of the Russian men 
told me to drink some vodka; I took one sip and it was so awful, I 
poured it out when he wasn’t looking. These Russian men were 
attacking women, so to protect themselves, they would pretend to have 
a husband in the group. When the Russian men came, the women 
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would run and hide and I would go with them. The women would laugh 
at me, saying you are just a child, but I looked older than my age and I 
was afraid. In the summer of 1943, the Germans started to pull back 
and Russian Partisans came into the woods by parachute. The 
material from the parachute was valuable because it was very strong, 
so the men in our group went into the village to sell the material in 
order to buy food. It took courage to go to these villages as the war 
was still on. 

One day, I asked my cousin to bring me with him to the village 
next time. I wanted to see what a house looked like again and how 
people lived outside the woods. It was quite far away but he finally 
agreed to take me. The Polish people in the village were shocked to 
see that a child had been living all this time in the woods. “Look at her!” 
they said, “She looks aristocratic!” By then, I did look better because 
we weren’t starving. The dressmaker in town said, “You’re such a nice 
girl, why don’t you come stay with us?” I said to myself, “How do I know 
they won’t kill me? No, I will stay in the woods.” 

We would have weddings in the woods and if there was one 
minute of peace and quiet, we would sing and tell jokes. But then the 
Russian Partisans left and the Germans started bombing us, every 
day. We had to wear camouflage to hide. I would listen for the sound 
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of planes and if I heard one conning we would all lie low until the 
bombing stopped. At one point, the Germans were 100 kilometers from 
us, fighting the Russians. Once again we were building a bunker to 
hide in. The one they built was not safe I told them; anyone could see 
it. They finally listened to me and built a second bunker, putting clothes 
and supplies into the first one. We hid in the second bunker for a long 
time, squashed together, without enough air to breathe, and no food or 
water. But when the Germans got to us, they did not see us. They 
threw a grenade into the first bunker— the one I had said was not good 
enough! Finally, one night we left the bunker and walked until the sun 
rose. My cousin went ahead to see what was happening and I hid with 
one of the women in the thick bushes. Suddenly, we heard someone 
walking, and I saw a German coat. I froze; the woman said "Let’s run." 
I said, "No! They will shoot." The man came over to us. It turns out he 
was a Polish soldier who had lost his unit. He told us that the Germans 
were still around but that the Russian soldiers were getting closer. 
Liberation and Post War 

A few days later, sometime in July 1944, Russians came into 
the woods and liberated us as they were now occupying this area in 
Poland [Eastern Poland had been under Nazi occupation until the 
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Russian army took control of it in the summer of 1944]. We walked 
into a nearby village where we spent a few nights. There was only one 
bed and everyone wanted to sleep in the bed after two years living in 
the woods sleeping outside. So we would take turns sleeping in shifts 
in the bed during the night. After that, we went to a house in another 
town, with 20 people staying in one room. I became the cook and was 
washing and fetching water in the icy woods. We were there until 
December, 1944. In the winter of 1944-1945, I went to live in Lublin 
near the railroad station, as my cousin had found a Jewish family for 
me to stay with. After Lublin, we went to Wroclaw where my cousin, 
Joe Kalichman, had gotten married and I stayed with them. In 
December of 1945, a few months after the war was officially over, we 
(me, my uncle, aunt and cousin) obtained false German papers and 
made our way to Berlin. However, we did not stay long as conditions 
were very bad there, food was scarce and there was no school for 
refugees to attend. 

Then, we heard that in Bergen Belsen in the British zone, there 
was a Displaced Persons (DP) camp which provided food, shelter and 
a school, so my uncle and I went there, where there were children from 
all over Europe [It was one of the largest DP camps in Germany, and 
the only one in the British section that was all Jewish, with about 
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11,000 Jews]. We stayed there from 1945-47. Meanwhile, my sister, 
Guta, who was in a DP camp in Stuttgart in the American zone, met 
someone who told her that a couple from Josefow were living in 
Bergen Belsen. Thinking that perhaps they could give her some 
information about the family, Guta went to see the couple. The wife 
recognized her and said, “Your sister is here!” So that day, I came 
home from school and there was Guta. We had not seen each other in 
four years and until that point did not know if the other one was dead or 
alive. 

At one point, we went back to Josefow to try to reclaim the 
family house and were told by the Poles to leave or we would be killed. 
We made plans to go to Israel, which we were finally able to do in April 
of 1947. Guta did not want to go but I did not want to stay in a country 
where there were no Jews and antisemitism was still strong. So I 
insisted that we go to Israel together. We were part of the first legal 
transport, mainly of orphans like ourselves, to Palestine. My uncle 
Natan arranged for our transport together by ship. We first travelled to 
Marseille, France to await the ship’s departure. We were in yet another 
camp there, again with little food and no privacy. 

Life in Israel 1947-1955 

The trip by sea took about five days and everyone got sea-sick 
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as it was so rough. My uncle, Israel, met us in Haifa and took us to 
stay with him but he had a tiny room and once again, even though we 
were free, we were living in difficult circumstances. I went to agriculture 
school with other orphans, working four hours a day on a kibbutz, then 
attending school for 5 hours. Then I entered military training. Life in 
Israel was very difficult for me, particularly during my military training as 
the conditions were terrible. The first year I was stationed at a kibbutz 
near Beit Shaan. Then, I was sent to a communications unit near 
Haifa. We had to march all day in the 100 degree heat, carrying heavy 
equipment, crawling, climbing and learning to shoot rifles. The food 
was terrible and we could only drink water—which was hot—when 
given permission by our leader. Finally, I became sick, along with 
about 300 others, and was sent to a hospital in Haifa for a few weeks 
because the hospital they built at the training camp was full. This was 
actually a relief. Throughout the whole war, living in the woods, I never 
got sick until Israel. The war was over, but for me it was a different war 
—how to make a living, where to live. I lived from day to day and I was 
depressed. The refugees I was with did not really participate in the 
celebrations of May 14, 1948, though I know that people were dancing 
the in the streets and celebrating all night. 

I was going with a boy I was supposed to marry but I broke it off 
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because we had no place to live and had no money and no jobs. I had 
had it so bad in my life that my only hope was to marry a good man 
who could provide for me, so that I could have peace and quiet and 
security. I met my husband, Simon, through a matchmaker, and after 
just a few weeks we got married at a rabbi’s house with relatives and 
friends attending. During the war, Simon had fought with the Russian 
army in the front lines against the Germans. His entire family was killed 
by the Nazis—three sisters, two brothers and his parents. After the 
war, he was able to emigrate to the US and obtain citizenship. In 
February of 1955, he came to Israel, like many others, to look for a 
wife. We married in March of that year. I took a chance but we had a 
good marriage. 

Life in the United States 

I would never have left Israel if I hadn’t married Simon. Six 
months after our wedding, in September 1955, we moved to the United 
States where he worked as a jeweler. I worked in a factory but stopped 
working after I had children: Linda in 1957 and Judy in 1961. We first 
lived in the Bronx, and then eventually we moved to Queens and then 
to Brooklyn where we owned a children’s clothing store on Kings 
Highway for 14 years. Then Simon got Alzheimers and we lost the 
business. He died in 1993 and I wish he were alive now. I have been 
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here on Brown Street for 40 years, since 1976. 

Thinking back on my experience 

When I was going through it, I wasn’t really thinking about it. I 
was just surviving day to day. How did I have the strength to survive? I 
don’t know; I was a little girl. When I think back to that time, I feel like I 
am describing something that happened to someone else, like in a 
movie. When I was running from the bullets, knowing to zig and zag, 
sensing when danger was coming, knowing when to run and when to 
stay still—how did I know? Maybe an angel was telling me! The single 
worst memory was being with my mother when she was killed. It is a 
picture that stays in my head. I often dream that I am running and 
being chased. In my dream, I am at the edge of a mountain, in mud 
and dirty water. I fall into a ditch and am up to my neck screaming for 
help but no one comes. Every door is closed and no one wants to help 
me. 

Religious Faith 

Do I believe in God? I talk to him but he doesn’t answer. How 
could he let this happen? I had a very religious uncle with a long beard. 
He prayed and fasted but nothing helped. The Germans took him. This 
is why people have lost their faith. I have a lot of questions. How could 
God do a thing like this? And why didn’t the Messiah come when we 
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needed him? And why did such terrible things happen to the Jews but 
not to the murderers? No one can answer these questions. I would 
never change my religion but I am not as religious as I would be if I 
hadn’t lost my parents. I think God should put us into paradise with no 
wars, no illness and let us live in peace and quiet. I had no childhood, 
no teenage years. My husband also survived the war and was the sole 
survivor of his family; then he got Alzheimers. He was religious, but 
what is the point? Still, I think we should be proud of being Jewish and 
stay in the faith. We now have our own, strong country. We came here, 
to America, worked and saved. I hope to God the kids and 
grandchildren never have to go through what I went through. But it 
could happen again. 

People should talk to each other. If I could talk to the biggest 
anti-semite, I would ask: Why do you hate me? Why does the mother 
poison her children with anti-semitism? Why do you teach hate? I am 
sure there were some Nazis who had a heart, who did not want to kill, 
but most did. I’m not telling you to be a Jew, just don’t hate me. You 
don’t know me-- maybe in another situation I would save your life. If I 
am not bothering you, don’t bother me. To live in peace, we should just 
sit down and start talking—no guns, no wars—just talk. 
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Family including Shaia, 
Feigl and Hinda 


Top: Israel, Sarah, Ipiche, 
unkown 

Bottom: Dvora, Fryda, 
Hinda, Yiztchak 



Atara / Hinda 


Mincha, Atara and Guta 
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In Tomaszow: Guta, Yitzchak, 
Mincha, Karolina, Motel, Fryda, 
Ipiche, Chaya, Dvora, Yitzchak 



Shaia and Hinda (right) at 
Truskavetz Spa 




Guta and Mincha / Atara and 
Uncle Israel 


The family: Guta, Mincha 
Hinda, Atara, Shaya, 1937 
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Left: Ipiche, baby Shmulik, 
Atara and Yakov 
Right: Family at Atara’s house 


Shaya, Herschel, Avram, 
Mincha, Hinda, Atara, Ipiche, 
Shmulik, Fagel, Guta, Yakov 



Ipiche, Atara and Israel 


Shaya 
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Meir, Ipiche, Herschel, Hinda, Hinda and Shaya, 1921 

Shaya, Atara, Mincha, Yakov, 

Fagel, Avram 



Family’s horse and carriage 
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Mincha 




Atara in the Israeli army 


Simon 
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Atara and Simon’s wedding, 
1955 



Simon, Atara, Stefcia, Flora 
and Jacob Mincer, 1960’s 
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Monument commemorating the murator Of Jews 



Memorial in Josefow 
Forest, 2016 


Josefow Memorial, 2016 



DO GROBU MASOWEGO 
LUDNOSCI ZYDOWSKIEJ 
TO THEMAS^JEWISH GRAVE 

’Tia’n dot m n’nxn mp 1 ? 



Josefow Forest, 2016 Josefow, 2016 
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